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President s report 


T he Geelong Field Naturalists Club has a long and 
distinguished history of contributing to the knowledge 
and understanding of the flora and fauna of the region. 
This has been acknowledged by the awarding of the 
prestigious Australian Natural History Medallion to many 
GFNC members in the past. Recipients include: 1965 
Roy Wheeler, 1977 John (Jack) Wheeler, 1983 Trevor 
Pescott, 1986 Graham Pizzey, 2005 Pauline Reilly and 
2013 Marilyn Hewish. The latest recipient of the ANHM is 
Margaret MacDonald who earned the award through her 
botanical work and conservation activities in the Anglesea 
area. Those of us who have been privileged to have had 
Margaret guide them on a tour through her beloved 
heathland know of her extensive knowledge, patient 
manner in explaining information and enthusiasm for 
promoting the conservation of the marvelous areas 


Barry Lingham 

around the foothills of the Otway Range. We extend our 
hearty congratulations to Margaret for her well-deserved 
award. 

Another thing that the GFNC does well is to promote 
camaraderie and friendship among our members. We 
look forward to the chance to chat with other members of 
the group about our common interests as well as general 
day-to-day matters. The December Christmas meeting is 
shortened to allow more time for socialising over a light 
supper at the conclusion of the meeting procedures. This 
would be a good time to invite a friend or neighbour to 
come along and see how we operate—I am sure they will 
want to join our group when they see the good times we 
share together. 


Tonight... 

...Mark Rodriguez, Program Leader, Marine & Coasts, at Parks Victoria, will talk about marine creatures and 
features of our local coasts and bays. 

In December.... 

... It will be members’ night. Please bring a plate of something sweet or savoury to share for supper. 

Our speakers will be: 

Grace Lewis: Photographs of garden invertebrates. 

Dean Hewish: My Big Desert walk. 

Rod Lowther: Wetlands in the east and west of the USA. 


Surf Coast Nature Search 

From Point Impossible to Bells Beach, Victoria 

New online resource for plant ID of many widespread species in the area. 

If you live in the Jan Juc region of the Surf Coast, Victoria, this search engine for coastal plants will help you to 
identify indigenous plants and to distinguish them from weeds. 

You can check it out at: 

http://www.scnaturesearch.com.au/ 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site. 

GFNC website: httDiZ/www.afnc.ora.au 

Email address: info(S)afnc.ora.au 


GFNC is on Facebook! 

httD://www. facebook.com/aeelonafnc 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat 
to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Bernie Lingham, is of a Hover 
Fly feeding on a Slender Sun Orchid Thelymitra pauciflora in 
the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. October 2015. 

The photo on the back cover, by Chrissy Freestone, is of an 
adult Tawny Frogmouth with chick on the Barwon River, 
Newtown. October 2015. 






















Out and about: Our solitary bees 


Valda Dedman 


T here are nearly 2000 species of solitary bee in 
Australia. Most of them are smaller than the 
introduced honeybees, some as small as a pinhead, 
though some of the largest bees in Australia are solitary. 
These are up to two centimetres long. They can be brightly 
coloured, with bands or spots of blue, red, yellow, green or 
orange. They may be very hairy or fuzzy or shiny and 
metallic. Many may look similar and different species can 
only be identified through a microscopic examination of 
wings or bodies. They nest in crevices, excavate nests in 
plant stems or in holes in logs or rocks, or burrow in the 
ground. Soil, plant fibre, leaf pieces, leaf pulp, resin, wax 
and silk may be used in nest construction. Each female 
builds her own nest and provisions it for the larvae which 
will hatch from her eggs. Occasionally a couple of females 
will nest together, and three distinct species of Reed Bees 
Exoneura sp. were found in the one nest in a lantana stem 
in February 1947. Some species build hundreds of 
individual nests close together. The nests of some species 
are unknown. There are fewest solitary bee species in 
Tasmania, only about 130 species, and most in northern 
Australia. 

Tarlton Payment discovered and described many native 
bee species. He was a beekeeper who settled first at 
Leongatha, then moved to Briagalong after fire destroyed 
much honey-bearing flora. In 1922 he came to Melbourne 
and lived at Sandringham. There was still plenty of native 
vegetation along the cliffs and the cliffs themselves 
provided perfect nesting habitat for solitary bees. In 1935, 
with Noel Monckton, Tarlton produced The Cliff Dweller, 
the first film ever made on the Australian bee, a movie of a 
red bee. The pair filmed a tiny bee nesting in the 
Sandringham cliffs. He also wrote a monumental work, A 
Cluster of Bees, 752 pages of his own text and 
illustrations, published in the same year. It was the only 
scientific book about our bees for many years. It is also a 
very readable book, with a sense of wonder in his 
observations. With Cliff Beauglehole he found new bee 
species around Gorae West; many were described in the 
Victorian Naturalist. 

Nectar is collected in the mouth. Bees have two stomachs, 
the second acting as a storage crop. The tongue is a 
flexible hairy extension of the proboscis. It is used for 
sucking up nectar from flowers and for applying secretions 
during nest building. Tongues vary in size and shape. 
Those of the family Colletidae (about 50% of our species) 
have short blunt tongues. The family Halictidae (20%) 
have short pointed tongues and both the Megachilidae 
and Apidae have long tongues. Short-tongued bees prefer 
shallow open flowers, while long-tongued bees favour 
tubular blooms, but may also visit shallow flowers. Some 
native bees are very selective and visit only native plants; 
others make the most of introduced species as well. They 
are all important pollinators. 

While both sexes feed on nectar (a dilute solution of 
sugars in water), females usually thicken it into honey 
before taking it back to their nests. They do this by 
regurgitating the nectar from the honey stomach onto their 
mouthparts, exposing it to the air to evaporate excess 
water. They alternately regurgitate and re-swallow droplets 
of nectar until it reaches the required consistency. 


Other bees, usually sparsely hairy species, lack scopae 
(pollen-carrying hairs) so swallow pollen, carrying it mixed 
with nectar in the stomach. At the nest, they regurgitate 
the combined pollen and nectar as a semi-fluid paste. 

Even when carried separately, pollen and honey are 
usually combined in the nest to form the larval food, either 
as a solid, rounded mass or as a fluid or semi-fluid paste. 
Either way, the egg is deposited on top of the completed 
provision. Separate storage of honey and pollen is 
practised only by highly social bees. 

Methods of carrying pollen 

Pollen is needed as food for the brood. It is usually mixed 
with nectar and made into a ball and deposited in the cell 
before the egg is laid. Some solitary females carry pollen 
on hairs on their legs, as honeybees do. Leafcutters and 
Resin Bees carry it on special bristles underneath their 
abdomen. Homalictus brisbaniensis carries pollen on rows 
of soft curly feathery hairs beneath her abdomen. 
Euryglossid bees carry pollen to their nests by swallowing 
it. These bees are nearly hairless. They are very tiny. The 
Masked Bee Hylaeus carries pollen in a special stomach. 

In buzz pollination, the bee forces the flower to release its 
dry pollen from tubular anthers by vibrating their wing 
muscles, audibly buzzing as they do so. 

Brood cells 

The way Leafcutter Bees Megachile (= large lips) form 
their brood cells was wonderfully described by Tarlton 
Rayment who found he had hundreds of Leafcutter Bees 
living in holes in the concrete walls of his new house at 
Briagalong. He observed that the Leafcutter Bee rapidly 
cut a piece with her jaws from the edge of soft leaves, 
tucked it under the body to carry back to the nest, where it 
was placed at the bottom of a cell. Before that she would 
have packed roughly-cut leaf clippings in the far end of the 
nest hole to act as insulation. Precise circular 10 cm leaf 
pieces were then stacked up against this packing. Then 
elliptical pieces were brought in and woven together to 
form the cell for her first egg. She provisioned it with a 
pollen and nectar pudding, laid her egg and closed off the 
cell with closely packed circular leaf pieces. After 
constructing more brood cells, the nest hole was sealed off 
with a rough mass of leaf cuttings. 

Other Megachile masticate leaves into a paste and line 
nest partitions. Chewed leaves are sometimes used as 
nest plugs; resin is commonly used. Dark brown resin 
collected in tiny blobs completely surrounds individual 
brood cells of the Fire-tailed Resin Bee Chalicodoma 
mystaceana. 

Exoneura do not lay their eggs in separate cells. Teddy 
Bear Bees Amegilla bombiformis build theirs of mud with 
waterproof linings and a round earthen cap. The Harlequin 
Bees Hylaeus elegans line their cells with a cellophane¬ 
like secretion; the cells of the Banksia Bees are separated 
from each other with 'cellophane' and the base of each cell 
is filled with a mass of loose wood parings, covered with a 
more solid plug. 

Mating 

Cliff Beauglehole in 1954 at Gorae West was lucky 
enough to observe Megachile paratasmanica mating on a 
Lotus mayor flower. It was a brief affair. 
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Males often wait outside the nest for newly-emerged 
females to leave. They may fight for the privilege of 
mating. At night they must stay out in the cold, often 
clustering together on a grass stalk for warmth. Blue- 
banded males cling individually by their jaws. Green and 
Golden Nomias sleep one on top of another in a criss¬ 
cross fashion. The earliest arrivals grasp the stem with 
their legs and later bees pile on top of them. 

Green and Gold Nomia males have unusually large hind 
legs which they may use during courtship. Nomia 
nevadensis from Nevada searches for a newly-hatched 
female that is about to emerge from her burrow. He 
pushes her into the burrow, climbs on top of her and 
grasps her firmly, locking his great hind legs around her 
abdomen. The mating is completed as the two emerge. 

No other male gets a chance! 

The Banksia Bee Hylaeus alcyoneus male stakes out a 
territory on a banksia flower. Males compete for the best 
positions, warning off potential competitors by vigorous 
wing whirring. If that does not work, they may wrestle, 
using spines on the underside of the abdomen in the 
fight. Some males are bigger than others, and size 
usually wins. The successful male may guard his territory 
for as long as seven hours a day and even return the 
following day. The male seems to release a special scent 
by stretching out his abdomen, exposing a narrow black 
band which is normally hidden, and grooming this area 
with his hind legs. The smaller males may rise earlier in 
the day to occupy a good banksia spike before the larger 
males arrive; others patrol around a group of spikes. 

The Metallic Carpenter Bee Xylocopa performs a mating 
dance that does not always end in copulation. Michael 
Batley saw a female fly relatively slowly with two males 
following about 20 cm behind. She climbed in a straight 
line at 45 degrees until she reached a height of two 
metres, then dropped vertically one metre, then started 
climbing again, the males always jostling behind her. 

After a while she flew to a pea flower where she grabbed 
the keel firmly in her mandibles, allowing her rear legs to 
dangle freely and extend her abdomen. The larger male 
hovered about one centimetre behind her, but after about 
ten seconds the female lost interest and began collecting 
pollen. 

Carpenter Bees are one of several species that, like 
butterflies, engage in 'hilltopping'. A male selects a small 
tree or bush and flies for extended periods in a random 
pattern around it, vigorously defending it from other males 
of the same species. 

Buzz Pollination 

Our large Carpenter Bees, Teddy Bear Bees and 
Blue-banded Bees are expert buzz pollinators, but many 
of our smaller Colletid and Halicitid bees can also do this. 
Plants in the Solanaceae family, which includes 
tomatoes, require this form of pollination. Dianellas also 
need buzz pollination and Teddy Bear Bees have been 
seen using Hibbertia scandens flowers. 

The endangered Small Golden Moths Orchid Diuris 
basaltica is pollinated by Lasioglossum lanarium. This 
orchid only occurred on the basalt plains from Sydenham 


to Lara. There are now just three populations; at Laverton 
in 2010 there were only three plants, on private land. 

Cuckoo Bees 

Worldwide 20% of bee species are cuckoo bees; 
however we have few species in Australia because nearly 
half our native bees belong to the primitive Colletidae 
where cuckoos are rare. They are found in every state 
except Tasmania, most are Thyreus species that 
parasitise the nests of Amegilla species. Others prey on 
Leafcutter Bees or Reed Bees. The cuckoo sneaks into 
an unguarded nest and lays an egg in an already 
provisioned cell. Some cuckoo larvae have sharp 
mandibles, used to kill the egg or larva of the host bee. 
Some merely eat most of the available food and grow into 
big strong bees, while their host grows up stunted and 
useless. Cuckoo bees have a large strong thorax with a 
flat projection covering the waist. These adaptations are 
presumably for protection when she enters a nest. 

Wasp-mimic Bee 

Hyleiodes concinna was originally classified as a wasp. It 
has the colouring and shape of a Mason Wasp and holds 
its wings like a wasp. It sometimes builds its nest in an 
old longicorn beetle tunnel in wood, and first constructs 
an iris-like curtain across the tunnel entrance. Why she 
needs all this subterfuge is unclear. 

Real wasps do parasitise bees, laying their eggs in bee 
nests in much the same way as Cuckoo Bees. Beetle 
larvae have been seen in nests, devouring bee larvae. 
Our bees can also have internal parasites or mites on 
their bodies. Tarlton Rayment saw several Exoneura 
females infested with amber-coloured Acarid mites which 
were widely distributed over the body, along the legs and 
even over the wings. He had examined seven Exoneura 
excavata larvae and found each had been parasitised by 
24 Chalchid wasps, all of which emerged successfully 
from pupation, leaving only the dry skin of the bee larvae 
behind. 

Life is not always easy for our solitary bees. 

Nevertheless, it is worth looking for them. Try checking 
out eucalypt flowers in the warm months ahead. 

References 
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Rayment, T. (1949) ‘New Bees and Wasps—Part IX’, Vic. 

Nat., vol. 65, no. 6, pp. 247-254. 

Rayment, T. (1955) ‘New Species of Bees and Wasps— 
Part XXIV’, Vic. Nat, vol. 71, no. 9, pp.145-147. 

Koala Count 2015 

7-22 November 2015 

Koala Count is a national citizen science survey developed by 
wildlife experts at the National Parks Association of NSW. 
Every year conservation enthusiasts from all walks of life 
around Australia are invited to build a comprehensive picture of 
koala numbers and locations. 

Download the NatureMapr app and start counting! 
More info at http://koalacount.org.au/ 
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GFNC excursion: Bannockburn Bush 
18 October 2015 


Deborah Evans 



Xerochrysum viscosum Sticky Everlasting 


E ight members and our leader Stuart McCallum met in 
Bannockburn on a perfect spring day before heading 
out to the reserve. Stuart and the Friends of Bannockburn 
Bush work with Ballarat Environment Network to manage 
the reserve on behalf of DELWP. The reserve has had 
something of a chequered history, parts of it having been 
used as a nightsoil dump as well as a rubbish dump, with 
other parts planted with Sugar Gums and pines for firewood. 
Much of the buckshot gravel formed in the weathering 
profile of the soils on the Tertiary sediments was removed 
for road metal. 

Despite all this, there are still extensive areas of native 
vegetation, and the Sugar Gums are now a useful source of 
income to assist with the management program. Where the 
understorey beneath the Sugar Gums has valuable remnant 
vegetation, this is being restored after the trees are 
harvested for firewood. Other coups with less revegetation 
potential are coppiced after harvesting to produce another 
round of income, the trees being able to be re-cut for 
firewood after about 15 years. 

We started on Old Base Rd, near the entrance to the 
reserve, looking at the regrowth after the pines and 
Sugar Gums had been removed. On the other side of the 
road is a small surviving patch of Sticky Everlasting, the only 
remnant in the reserve. We then continued to the fenced 
revegetation area on the old nightsoil site. Both seeding and 
planted seedlings have been used for the revegetation, but 
other species have returned naturally as well. 

Our third stop was another harvested area, where we were 



Pimelea humilis Common Rice-flower 


delighted by the returning understorey of wildflowers, 
despite the dryness of the reserve. 

We continued on to a heath area with Golden Wattles 
coming back and more groundcover of Platylobium, 
Dillwynia, Bossiaea, Dianella, Hibbertia and Pimelea, with a 
few dried-off Drosera and the occasional pink Convolvulus 
flower. 

Lunch was in the shade of some Manna Gums, being 
serenaded by Grey Shrike-thrushes. This patch of 
Manna Gums has an understorey of Sword-sedge 
Lepidosperma sp. 

Our last stop in the reserve was in the western area where 
windblown sand covering the more consolidated sediments 
has created a different habitat and a much-favoured spot for 
the trailbike riders. The damage they’ve caused was all too 
evident, and continuous attempts have to be made 
throughout the reserve to try to block off areas of natural 
vegetation and replanted Melbourne Yellow Gums, and 
encourage riders to use the Sugar Gum areas instead. 

Most of the group continued on to the small grassland 
reserve on the railway line at Murgheboluc. Although the 
Blue Pincushions had finished flowering, there were still 
plenty of species in flower, including a different Pimelea to 
add to our list. 

Our thanks to Stuart for a fascinating tour of this delightful 
reserve. 

Photos; Lorraine Phelan 


Ptilotus microcephalus Feather Heads 


Dilwynia cinerascens Grey Parrot-pea 
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Field Nats at Bannockburn Bush. Photo; Lorrain Phelan 


Bird list for Bannockburn excursion. Compiled by 
David Boyle 


Bannockburn Bush 

Grey Shrikethrush 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Australian Magpie 

White-throated Treecreeper 

Pied Currawong 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Grey Fantail 

Brown Thornbill 

White-winged Chough 

Spotted Pardalote 

Jacky Winter 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

Common Blackbird 

White-eared Honeyeater 

Murgheboluc 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

Straw-necked Ibis 

Red Wattlebird 

Australian Hobby 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Striated Pardalote 

Rufous Whistler 



Plant list (plants in flower plus some of the main shrubs and trees) 

Compiled by Deborah Evans, Stuart McCallum and Lorraine Phelan 


Acacia acinacea 

Golden Dust Wattle 

Eucalyptus leucoxylon ssp. 
connata 

Melbourne Yellow Gum 

Acacia mearnsii 

Late Black Wattle 

Eucalyptus viminalis ssp. 
viminalis 

Manna Gum 

Acacia paradoxa 

Hedge Wattle 

Eutaxia microphylla 

Common Eutaxia 

Acacia pycnantha 

Golden Wattle 

Exocarpus cupressiformis 

Cherry Ballart 

Amyema pendulum 

Drooping Mistletoe 

Goodenia geniculata 

Bent Goodenia 

Arthropodium strictum 

Chocolate Lily (flowers nearly over) 

Hibbertia riparia 

Erect Guinea-flower 

Billardiera heterophylla 

Bluebell creeper 

Kennedia prostrata 

Running Postman 

Bossiaea prostrata 

Creeping Bossiaea 

Lepidosperma laterale 

Sword-sedge 

Bracteantha viscosa 

Sticky Everlasting 

Leptorhynchos sqamatus 

Scaly Buttons 

Brunonia australis 

Blue Pincushions (finished flowering) 

Pimelea flava 

Curved Rice-flower 

Burchardia umbellata 

Milkmaids 

Pimelea humilis 

Common Rice-flower 

Carpobrotus modestus 

Inland Pig-face 

*Pinus radiata 

Radiata Pine 

Cassinia arcuata 

Drooping Cassinia 

Platylobium obtusangulum 

Common Flat-pea 

Convolvulus angustissimus 

Pink (Blushing) Bindweed 

Prostanthera nivea var. nivea 

Snowy Mint-bush 

Dianella ad mixta 

Black-anther Flax-lily 

Ptilotus macrocephalus 

Feather Heads 

Dillwynia cin era seen s 

Grey Parrot-pea 

Thysanotos patersonii 

Twining Fringe-lily 

Drosera peltata ssp. 
peltata 

*Eucalyptus cladocalyx 

* Exotic species 

Pale Sundew (finished flowering) 

Sugar Gum 

Wahlenbergia stricta 

Tall Bluebell 



Yellow Gums, Bannockburn Bush. Photo: Lorraine Phelan Protective measures, Bannockburn Bush. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Butterfly report 


A great month for Spotted Jezebels, well ahead of the 
Imperial Jezebels. Caper Whites are about, singly. As yet 
there is no sign of a large migration. Many, many Australian 
Painted Ladies and some Yellow Admirals. Blues are starting to 
show up. 

There have been some problems with the butterfly observation 
page on our website and the page will be taken down and rebuilt 
in the near future, so will be offline. You can always email me 


Valda Dedman 

direct dedmanv@iprimus.com.au while Dean and Cameron are 
working on it. 

Observers: 

CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; DTy, David 
Tytherleigh; GGt, Geoff Gates; GLe, Grace Lewis; LPh, Lorraine 
Phelan; JN John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Newish; PKw, Penne 
Kwiat; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 


Greenish Grass-dart 

13/10/15 

Highton 

1 

JN 

Imperial Jezebel 

17/10/15 

Wensleydale 

1 in garden all morning. 

JN 

Spotted Jezebel 

23/9/15 

Barwon Heads 

3 

PKw 


03/10/15 

Jerringot 

1 flying around the pathway near the bird hide. 

DTy 


04/10/15 

Clows Lane near 

Freshwater Lake 

1 fluttering around. 

CFr 


05/10/15 

Emperor Drive, Ocean 

Grove 

1 

TFI 


06/10/15 

Grace McKellar Centre, 

North Geelong 

1 fluttering around a grassed area on eastern side of 
the Centre. 

DTy 


10/10/15 

Stingaree Bay 

1 fluttering along the shoreline. 

CMo, DTy 


15/10/15 

Barwon Heads 

2 

PKw 

Caper White 

11/10/15 

Birregurra 

1 flying through park. 

JN 


15/1015 

Newtown 

1 flying about garden feeding on Brachyscome flowers. 

CMo 


15/1015 

Lily St, Hamlyn Heights 

1 flying furiously to get over next door's roof. 

GLe 


17/10/15 

Gherang 

1 on cape weeds on roadside. 

JN 


17/10/15 

Wensleydale 

1 

JN 

Cabbage White 

3/10/15 

Eastern Park 

20 mainly around SW corner of park. 

CMo 

Forest Brown 

26/9/15 

Off Bald Hills Rd 

1 

PKw 

Australian Painted Lady 

02/10/15 

Ocean Grove 

1 

TFI 


03/10/15 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

1 

CMo 


06/10/15 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 

3 flying swiftly in a NWN direction. 

TFI 


06/10/15 

Newtown 

1 flying about garden, unseasonably hot with strong NW 
wind. 

CMo 


10/10/15 

Wintergarden nursery, 
Geelong 

1 at 2.00 p.m. 

LPh 


11/10/15 

Thacker St farm dam, 

Ocean Grove 

1 

CMo 


11/10/15 

Kingston Park wetlands. 
Ocean Grove 

2 

CMo 


11/10/15 

Edsall Reserve Wellington 

2 

CMo 


14/10/15 

Newtown 

2 flying about garden. 

CMo 


14/10/15 

Long Forest NCR, Happy 
Valley T rack 

About 10, several together flying and landing in small 
area. 

MHe 


20/10/15 

Newtown 

1 flying across road corner of Shannon Ave and Noble 

St. 

CMo 


20/10/15 

Newtown 

1 

CMo 


15/10/15 

Newtown 

1 flying about back garden. 

CMo 


16/1015 

Grasstree Park, Torquay 

3 

GGt 


25/10/15 

Jan Juc 

2 feeding on Chrysocephalum apiculatum in back yard. 

GGt 

Yellow Admiral 

01/10/15 

Newtown 

1 flying about garden. 

CMo 


04/10/15 

Highton 

1 flying around in bright sunshine. 

JN 


04/10/15 

Newtown 

1 flew round garden. 

CMo 


11/10/15 

Edsall Reserve, Wellington 

1 

CMo 


13/10/15 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 

1 

TFI 


14/10/15 

Grasstree Park, Torquay 

2 feeding from Grasstree spike. 

GGt 


16/10/15 

Grasstree Park, Torquay 

1 

GGt 

Long-tailed Pea-blue 

06/10/15 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 

2 

TFI 

Common Grass-blue 

11/10/15 

Edsall Reserve, Wellington 

1 

CMo 


11/10/15 

Hospital Swamp 

1 in grass. 

JN 


18/10/15 

Bannockburn Bush 

1 on GFNC excursion. 

LPh 
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Vale Joe Hubbard 


I t is with a sense of deep personal loss that I inform 
you all of the death of Joe Hubbard. 

Joe had an energetic and youthful approach to life that 
belied his eighty and some years, having a wonderful 
infectious sense of humour which never failed to raise 
one’s spirits. He was always ready to get going and 
observe and enjoy the natural world and perhaps learn 
something new, which he was always anxious to 
share. He always seemed to be finding something 
fresh in the simplest of things. 

Before retiring, Joe was Principal at Colac South West 
School. He joined the Colac Field Naturalists’ Club 
and became a valuable and active member, 
organising and leading many Club excursions. 

When Joe retired, he and his wife Val moved to 
Geelong, and in 1990 he joined the GFNC, where his 
friendly nature and good humour always made him 
popular. He also had a deep commitment to 
preserving and enhancing the environment and was 
very vocal on certain issues from time to time. You 
were never left guessing where Joe stood on these 
matters! 

Through contacts that he had made during his time in 
Colac, he was able to organise a number of field trips 
to the Western District. Some of these excursions 


Denis Green well 

were on private land, such as to the little-known lava 
tubes at Pomberneit, home to thousands of Bent-wing 
Bats. 

Joe was also very much ‘hands on’. He regularly 
contributed his time and energy to planting trees and 
mulching at Jerringot and pulling Boneseed in the You 
Yangs, as well as being a regular face at the annual 
Clean Up Australia Day in March. 

Later, Joe began writing his hugely popular articles for 
The Geelong Naturalist accompanied by his own 
photographs. He was meticulous in writing his nature 
diary to which he often referred to compare the 
present season to previous years. Subject matter 
included a wide cross-section of the natural world and 
was sourced from both personal experiences from his 
own garden and places further afield. These articles 
were unmistakably recognisable as Joe’s writing, 
being both distinctly off-beat and quirky while at the 
same time informative and accurate. His articles often 
ended with ‘just to get you going’ and left you with a 
few ideas that often did just that. 

Joe will be greatly missed by all of us. 


Survival 


Lynne Clarke 


A n unexpected rustle in the leaves, as I lifted some 
bent, old roofing iron behind the ancient, rotting 
garage, greeted me one day ten years ago, soon after I 
moved to Geelong. A medium-sized, fairly slender 
Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard was revealed, rigid with 
alarm. As I, with difficulty, restrained the dog, it quickly 
turned and slid under the broken concrete foundations of 
the garage. I was amazed at its flexibility—its u-turn was 
like that of a hairpin, head and tail beside each other as it 
moved. 

I looked up Blue-tongued Lizards on the internet and 
discovered that they can grow to a length of up to 60 
centimetres and live more than twenty years. Even up to 
thirty years has been known. 

Subsequently I watched for it whenever I was in that part 
of the garden, left three rotted-out boles of trees in an 
artistic pile, and created a ‘Sitting Wall’ of stones, both 
intended to be lizard habitat. 

In due course the lurching old garage had to be 
demolished, and I constructed a new, much smaller shed 
in the area. Definitely no lizards were left there. 


The only Blue-tongues I found were when walking the 
dog—squashed flat on the nearby roads. 

Then one spring, a couple of years later, there was a 
rustle near my front door. Yes! A Blue-tongued Lizard 
was basking in the sunshine. I could see the gap in the 
leaves that proved to be his bolt-hole to safety 
underneath the house. Was it the same lizard? If so he 
had done well in my garden, as he was much grown, 
perhaps 45 centimetres long. Over the following weeks I 
much enjoyed observing his movements, sometimes 
took my cup of tea outside to watch him, and managed 
to obtain a few photographs. (I am using the male 
personal pronoun in the generic sense—after all she 
may be a female, but I have never seen any young.) 

The following spring he was out again, and when I was in 
Africa from 2010 to 2012, Deborah Evans, who lived in 
my house during that time, told me with delight that she 
saw him also. 

In 2013 I put out a little, low bowl of water to encourage 
him but saw him only once. In 2014 his bolt-hole had 
disappeared and there was no sign of him. I decided 
sorrowfully that he must have succumbed to wheels on 
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busy North Valley Road. Snails were proliferating greatly, 
so I even cautiously put out a little snail-bait in 
self-defence, though a good stomping still worked well. 

Early this spring I decided to clean up accumulating 
leaves not far from the front door to utilise them in the 
compost. At their base I touched something smooth and 
pliable, which moved slowly under my fingers! My huge 
Blue-tongue had survived dogs, the traffic and the 
snail-bait! I covered it again with a thick layer of leaves 
and waited for the weather to warm. 

At the beginning of October we had some unseasonally 
hot weather. A leafy rustle betrayed a large basking 
lizard in his accustomed place. His bolt-hole under the 
house has re-opened, and any time the midday sun 
shines brightly he is taking full advantage of it, amid the 


incessant squawks of a pair of newly fledged Red 
Wattlebirds and the melodious carolling of my magpies. 
He remains a little nervous of my presence, but I have 
taken to providing snails, slightly crushed, for his 
delectation. No more snail-bait in my garden. I am told by 
another member of GFNC that in addition to snails, I 
could provide dog-food occasionally to fatten him up, 
though they can be gluttons, I discover. 

Perhaps in February there may be some miniature 
lizards in my garden. It seems that the females are the 
stay-at-homes, and it may be a ‘she’ after all. 

But s/he is a survivor, in spite of everything. 


A daytime brush with Brushtail Possums 

Chrissy Freestone 


I t was mid-morning at the Serendip Sanctuary Reserve 
on a sunny day a few weeks ago, and I was watching 
the antics of a feisty Willy Wagtail as it repeatedly 
dive-bombed a frustrated-looking Whistling Kite trying to 
return to its nest. Suddenly, piercing screeches erupted 
from a hollowed out tree stump less than five metres in 
front of me. There was a blur of tumbling furry bodies 
and tails, clearly belonging to a couple of Common 
Brushtail Possums. After a minute or two of this noisy 
tussle, one of the possums shot out of the hollow, 
escaping to a nearby tree where it sought refuge in the 
large split of the tree’s trunk. The poor possum peered 
out miserably, no doubt unimpressed at being awake at 
an hour that probably felt, to it at least, like the middle of 
the night! 


Two Common Brushtail Possums come to blows in a den. 
Serendip Sanctuary Reserve. 



Den-sharing among Brushtail Possums is well 
documented but evidence suggests it may contribute to 
the spread of bovine tuberculosis between individuals 
(which can then be transmitted to cattle). Perhaps one of 
the possums was on to something when it evicted its ‘den 
mate’ that morning. 

Reference: 

Caley, P., Spencer, N.J., Cole, R.A., Efford, M.G. (1998) The 
effect of manipulating population density on the probability of 
den-sharing among common brushtail possums, and the 
implications for transmission of bovine tuberculosis. Wildlife 
Research 25:383-392. 


Photos: Chrissy Freestone 


The evicted male possum. The chest gland for marking out 
territory is clearly visible (though not very effective on this 


occasion obviously). 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Dog Rocks Sanctuary 
and Moorabool River Reserve 
24 September 2015 
Leader: Rob Ganly 

Craig Morley 



Common Brown Snake, Dog Rocks Sanctuary. Photo: David Boyle 


Purple-crowned Lorikeet at nest. Photo: David Boyle 



W e were privileged to have access to this private 
property near Batesford. 

Below please find the bird list compiled by Craig Morley 
and Rob Ganly with much assistance from participants. 

If you would like more specific details of the birds please 
follow these links to the relevant Eremaea eBird lists. 

Main excursion at Dog Rocks Sanctuary: 

http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S25151452 


Incidental birds sighted or heard from the Moorabool 
River Reserve during the excursion: 

http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S25151454 

Stationary count at lunch-time for four participants: 

http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S25151455 

Birds sighted or heard during a walk upstream along 
the Moorabool River after lunch: 

http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S25151456 


Bird species 

Locations: Dog Rocks Sanctuary, Batesford (Private Property); Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford 
Number of species: 62 Number of individuals: 540 _ 


Pacific Black Duck 
Common Bronzewing 
Little Black Cormorant 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Whistling Kite 
Black Kite 
Brown Goshawk 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Little Eagle 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Dusky Moorhen 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Galah 
Corella sp. 

Rainbow Lorikeet 


Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Weebill 

Yellow Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 


Eastern Spinebill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Crested Shrike-tit 
Golden Whistler 
Rufous Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 


Grey Fantail 
Willie Wagtail 
Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 
Restless Flycatcher 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Eurasian Skylark 
Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Red-browed Finch 
House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 
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Bird Group excursioners enjoying lunch. Photo: David Boyle 



Eastern Grey Kangaroos, Dog Rocks Sanctuary. 

Photo: David Boyle 


Unwelcome visitors 


S itting quietly in the bird hide at Jerringot on a 32°C 
balmy evening recently, a Red Wattlebird landed in a 
shrub next to a ground hugging plant. It called vigorously 
and repeatedly flew at an invisible target amid the shrub. 
After numerous forays a beautifully marked Tiger Snake 
emerged and crossed the path to disappear into the thick 
plantings. A few minutes later the bird returned and 


John Newman 

repeated the performance with even more vigour. With 
persistence the bird evicted a second Tiger Snake from the 
same bush, this one heading off in the opposite direction. I 
could hear the soft calls of begging young from somewhere 
above the hide, safely defended for the moment at least. 

A great thing to see. 


Naming The Wombat 


Trevor Pescott 


he Wombat was a journal published through the 
Gordon Technical College from August 1895 to July 
1902. A total of 19 issues were printed, and since the last 
three incorporated The Geelong Naturalist, it is of interest to 
the current GFNC. 

But I have always been intrigued by the name given to it. 

It seemed to me highly unlikely that it was named after 
Vombatus ursinus, the Common Wombat. Although 
abundant in Eastern Victoria, it had only small, scattered 
populations around Geelong. Generally speaking, it was a 
disliked, even hated animal; it browsed on valuable 
pasture, broke down rabbit-prooffences, and its burrows 
were a serious hazard to horses and riders, the only means 
of transport in the late nineteenth century. 

Could The Wombat have been given its name as some form 
of resentment to authority, naming it after an animal classed 
as vermin? Rebellion against authority was not uncommon in 
tertiary institutions particularly universities; but the Gordon 
Technical College was a working-mans’ college, not one of 
the universities populated at the time by the sons of wealthy 
colonials. 

A clue comes from the two clubs that were the publishers of 
the first volumes of The Wombat. They were the 
Gordon Technical College Amateur Photographic 
Association and the Gordon Technical College Sketching 
Club. At that time there was no link to the first Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club formed in 1880, except that the editor was 
H. E. Hill, an enthusiastic bird-watcher as well as 
photographer. 

As a boy growing up in the 1940s, I spent a lot of time at my 
father’s builders’ workshop, a business started by my 
great-grandfather Thomas. Before being taken over by my 


father, it was operated by my grandfather George, brother of 
Edward Edgar Pescott, a celebrated botanist and plant 
photographer. In a corner of George’s woodshed, abutting 
the workshop, was a small room with a pane of red glass in 
the only window. 

That little corner of the woodshed had been a photographic 
darkroom, perhaps for use by Edward, in the late 1890s or 
early part of the 1900s. There was no electric light available 
in Geelong then, indeed the first experiment in home-lighting 
was undertaken by John Hammerton in 1888 when he lit up 
his home, and the street in front, using a dynamo generator. 

Back to The Wombat—\i was published by, and contained 
articles of interest to photographers, most if not all of whom 
had darkrooms lit by daylight through a red glass window, as 
was the one at my grandfather’s home. 

So without artificial light, except for lanterns and candles, the 
only time to process the glass photographic plates (no roll 
film then) was during the day. The photographer would take 
his pictures in the morning, then retreat into his darkroom to 
emerge only when daylight failed. He adopted the habit of a 
nocturnal burrowing animal—a wombat perhaps. 

Were photographers nicknamed wombats as a result? I have 
never heard them called that but perhaps it was so, hence 
the name of their journal. 

As a sidelight—I have a copy of the Eastern Yellow Robin 
photograph taken by Herbert Purnell and used in Charles 
Belcher’s book. That photograph was taken with a four- 
second exposure, so insensitive to light was the plate on 
which it was recorded. 

(You can access The Wombat at httDs://archive.ora/stream/ 
wombat153aeel ) 
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Snippets from the past 


Rob Ganly 


Excerpt 5 from -THE FIRST TEN YEARS History of 
Events 1961-1971 

Supplement to Geelong Naturalist Vol.7. No.4. 
FEBRUARY, 1971, Page 6 

GEELONG NATURALIST 

In February 1964, the Committee of the G.F.N.C. 
considered and agreed to the publishing of a quarterly 
magazine to provide an outlet for the writings, 
observations and notes of members of the club; titled 
"Geelong Naturalist" to distinguish it, however finely, by 
name from the previous publication that ceased about 
1933 - "The Geelong Naturalist" - its first issue came in 
April of 1964, when the Club membership approached 
200 . 


Present printings are in excess of 520, and this 
supplement is attached to Volume 7 No. 4 of "Geelong 
Naturalist" - our 28th issue. 

Mr Mackenzie remained Editor for 3 issues only, until 
he moved away from Geelong: Mr, Trevor Pescott, the 
present Editor, took over from him. 

For those interested in statistics, there have been 896 
pages, 150 photographs and sketches excluding 
covers, and about 300,000 words printed in our seven 
volumes. 

Only one Index has been printed that being for volumes 
1 - 4, 1964 -1968, The Editor takes this opportunity of 
thanking all who have assisted him, and we all look 
forward to an improved printing in the eighth volume. 


The Honorary Editor was Mr. Duncan Mackenzie, and 
he collected together material for 24 pages; the 
contents read as follows: 

Editorial 
Annual Report 

Three Tails - By Duncan Mackenzie 
Shark Attacks - By Duncan Mackenzie 
Treasurer's Statement 

Devotion to an Injured Swift - By Jack Wheeler 
The Wanderer Butterfly - By Trevor Pescott 
A Rare Plant at Lai Lai - By Jack Wheeler 
Wedge Tailed Eagle - By Duncan Mackenzie 
Historical Iron Mine at Lai Lai - By Jack Wheeler 
Proposed Bellarine National Park - By Jack Wheeler 
Greenhoods - By Voi Boardman 
At Random 
Junior Section 

The only photograph used was on the cover, and 
depicted a Wanderer Butterfly emerging from its 
chrysalis: 300 copies of this first issue were printed. 

The next issue in July featured 40 pages, and included 
3 pages of photographs and sketches, 500 copies of 
this issue were printed. 


(Attached is a photo of the front page of the first issue, 
as mentioned above) 



Vale Lorraine Preston 


Lorraine and her husband Robert Preston first joined 
the Geelong Field Naturalists Club in 1992. Lorraine 
was an outgoing and helpful person who quickly made 
many friends within the GFNC. From their home in 
Belmont, Lorraine and Bob kept a close eye on the 
local bird life. They noted the return of Superb 
Fairy-wrens to the area after a gap of over 30 years 
and they carefully recorded the appearance of 
migratory species each year. 

Lorraine was a regular attendee at Bird Group and 
General Meetings where she made sure all new 


Barry Lingham 

members were met with a warm welcome. She also 
participated in many of the various excursions run by 
the Club. Lorraine loved the birds, but she was a true 
field naturalist, always curious to find out more about 
all living things and the local environment. Like many 
ex-teachers, she enjoyed passing on her knowledge 
to others. 

Lorraine will be remembered for her generous and 
friendly nature and her ability to engage and inspire 
those she met. 
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Bell’s Beach, Wave carpark area, fauna survey 

8-11 October 2015 

GPS at car-park 55 263096E, 5750755N, alt 55m 

All trapping undertaken in accordance with the conditions of our DEPI permit 10006519 and WSIAEC permit 27.12 

Trevor Pescott 


Location 

The site chosen was north of the Wave carpark at the 
end of Bones Road. We had conducted a survey there 
from 11-14 June (see Geelong Naturalist yo\. 51, no. 3, 
July 2015). 

Subsequent to that survey, the body of a male Swamp 
Antechinus was found on the walking track north of the 
car-park, and it was decided to look for the species in 
this survey. 

Weather 

Mainly fine and warm, although a change came through 
on the morning of 10/10/15, and on 11/10/15 there was 
light fog early with mild, overcast conditions later in the 
morning. 

Elliott traps 

We set 20 small Elliott traps in two transects each of 10 
traps. 

El-10 along the south edge of a gully leading down from 
the walking path. 

El 1-20 along another eroded gully further north, also 
running down from the path. 

The bait used was the standard peanut butter, golden 
syrup and oatmeal mix, and a handful of Dacron filling 
was placed in each trap for bedding. 

Results 

09/10/15: E8 Bush Rat, Rattus fuscipes, male, wt.138 g 
E16 Bush Rat, male, wt.145 g 
E20 Bush Rat, female, wt.142 g 
10/10/15: E9 BushRat, male, wt.145 g 
E10 Bush Rat, female, wt.159 g 
Ell Bush Rat, notsexed, wt.157 g 
El 3 Bush Rat, not sexed, wt.157 g 
El 9 Bush Rat, not sexed, wt.142 g 

11/10/15: El Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus, female, 
wt.115g 


E6 Bush Rat, male, wt.137g 
E7 Swamp Rat, male, wt. 111 g 
El 7 Bush Rat, not sexed or weighed 

Cameras, harps and funnels 

Not used in this survey. 

Comments 

1. Although we did not find any antechinuses, it was 
good to be able to record high numbers of both Bush 
and Swamp Rats. Judging by their weights, all were 
adults. 

2. Trap success rate was a very high 24.5%, i.e. 12 
animals in 49 trap/nights (we do not re-set traps in 
which we catch animals until they are cleaned and 
sanitised.) 

3. There was no evidence of introduced rats or mice, 
although both fox and rabbit were noted. 

4. As well as Varied Dusky-blue and Australian Painted 
Lady butterflies, there were many Heliotrope Moths 
that although not obvious when at rest, in flight their 
white wings made them very conspicuous. 

5. It appeared that the Blue-winged Parrots we saw 
were using the heathlands to feed, but were flying 
inland to the adjacent ironbark forest possibly to nest- 
sites. 

Thanks 

Again, thanks to Surf Coast Shire for encouraging the 
survey on the reserve under their management. It is an 
interesting area where further surveys may be warranted 
in the future. 

To Geoff for helping set the traps, and Chrissy, Deborah, 
Guy and Jake, Tara and Eva (Sedy) for checking and 
collecting the traps. 


Trevor and Deborah examine a Bush Rat at Bells Beach. 

Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Bush Rat, Bells Beach. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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Mammals 


Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

Several seen. 

Bush Rat 

Ten caught. 

Swamp Rat 

Two caught. 

Red Fox 

What appeared to be a den 
was found in the eroded 
gully where the trap line El 1 
-20 was located. There were 
a number of bones and other 
material near some holes 
under the bank overhang. 

European Rabbit 

Several seen. 


Birds 


Spotted Dove 

New Holland Honeyeater 

White-faced Heron 

Rufous Whistler 

Crimson Rosella 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Eastern Rosella 

Australian Magpie 

Blue-winged Parrot 

Pied Currawong 

Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 

Little Raven 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Eurasian Skylark 

Rufous Bristlebird 

Silvereye 

White-browed Scrubwren 

Welcome Swallow 

Brown Thornbill 

Red Wattlebird 

Common Blackbird 



Heliotrope Moth, Bells Beach. October 2015 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Next fauna surveys 

Bat and reptile survey, Gum Flat, 5-8 November 2015 

We will be using the harp traps at several localities at Gum Flat over the Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights. 

Meet: 7.00 a.m. at the creek crossing on Gum Flats Road on Friday, Saturday and Sunday mornings to clear the traps 
and identify the bats we find. This will take an hour or two, so if you are running late, you will still be able to have a look at any we 
find. 

We will also do some active searching for other fauna particularly reptiles. 

Nhill, 14-18 November 

We have been invited to spend a few days on private property at the edge of the Little Desert this month, doing some survey work 
there for the property-owner. 

This is a unique opportunity to see species typical of the Little Desert region. 

For location and other information, contact Grace Lewis or Trevor Pescott (see inside back cover for contact details). 

Bat and reptile survey 

Location to be determined, 10-13 December 


Australasian Grebe with 
young. Eastern Park 
Harvesting Pond, 
October 2015. 

Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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Red-rump Rumble at Rice Reserve 


Tracey Hinton 



W hilst packing up the harp traps after 
disappointingly not catching any 
bats on a recent survey, we happened to 
look up and see a Red-rumped Parrot 
inspecting a potential nest site in a dead 
stump. 

The next thing we knew, feathers were 
flying as another Red-rumped Parrot flew 
in, presumably to claim the patch, good 
nests sites being a rare commodity in the 
area. A noisy battle royale then ensued 
with biting, clawing and chasing for at least 
10 minutes, during which time the female 
appeared and joined in. Just as we thought 
there was a victor, a cheeky Rainbow 
Lorikeet rocked in and decided to stir 
things up again. 

After managing to scare off the lorikeet, 
the Red-rumps were at it again, with, I 
believe, the original bird finishing up as the 
champion and proudly sitting above the 
nest. A little later the pair were spotted in a 
nearby tree having a much deserved nap. 
Hopefully a productive breeding season 
will occur after so much effort. 

Photos: Tracey Hinton 
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GFNC excursion: Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary 
20 September 2015 

Rod Lowther 



Clarkesdale Sanctuary. Photo: Rod Lowther 


glorious spring day welcomed us at our meeting point prior 
to the journey to Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary, which took 
about an hour and 15 minutes by car. Clarkesdale is located 
near Linton, west of Ballarat, in an area called Happy Valley. 

The sanctuary has an on-site manager, David Coutts, who 
greeted us on our arrival. David lectures in environmental 
studies at Federation University, and in addition to his role as 
site manager performs a coordinating health and safety role 
within the BirdLife organisation. David gave us a detailed 
insight into the history of how the sanctuary came into existence 
as well as talking about the vegetation to be found in the area. 
Sadly, we also learned about the decline in the number of bird 
species that has been recorded in the area over the last 20 
years. 

In the 1960s, a farmer, Gordon Clarke, also a keen birdwatcher, 
became alarmed about the declining numbers of birds visiting 
his property, so he set about correcting this by planting a wide 
range of native trees. In the late 1970s, he donated this land, 
known as ‘the Bird Paddock’, to the Bird Observers’ Club, which 
established a formal reserve over the land title. A second 
adjacent property was added in the 80s. Now the Clarkesdale 
sanctuary consists of 535 hectares with three property owners 
(including Parks Victoria, with a parcel of crown land). These 
owners have set up a committee of management to look at the 
long-term aspects of how the reserve will be preserved to meet 
its aims of increasing the abundance and diversity of its birdlife. 

When the briefing was concluded, eyes turned skyward when a 
white morph Grey Goshawk was spotted gliding in circles over¬ 
head. Craig Morley noted that the large size of the bird indicated 
it to be a female. Last year, a pair of Grey Goshawks had a 



Striated Pardalote, Clarkesdale Sanctuary. Photo: David Boyle 



Memorial stone to Gordon Clarke, founder of 
Clarkesdale Sanctuary. Photo: David Boyle 


nesting site near the local creek. Just at the information centre, 
24 species were seen, including Eastern Spinebill, and 
Yellow-faced, White-naped and Brown-headed Honeyeaters. 

With the assistance of David Coutts, our group was 
directed to the north towards the more heavily treed area near a 
creek bed and a few wetland ponds. Club members noted an 
array of wildflowers along the path, including many Nodding 
Greenhoods {Pterostylis nutans). A White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 
was seen; a highlight for many who captured a glimpse of this 
bird flying from tree to tree. The sounds of the bush were 
everywhere, with White-throated Treecreepers, and Fan-tailed 
and Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoos heard calling. The Geelong 
Field Naturalists were certainly enjoying themselves, with 42 
species observed within a two-hour period. The group were 
reminded that time was moving on and a lunch break ought to 
be taken. 

The facilities at the information centre are excellent; it has a 
covered area where we were able to sit quietly overlooking a 
reedy pond area and continue our birdwatching. Spotted 
Pardalote were seen in the trees, White-browed Scrubwrens 
were observed scratching around in bushes, while Varied 
Sittella moving about were added to the list. With a grassy area 
nearby, a cooking area and other amenities all within easy 
access, a few people started to discuss what a great place it 
would be to have a club campout next year. We had only seen 
a fraction of the site, and there could be a range of activities 
possible to fill a couple of days. 


A second short walk proved equally rewarding to the bird 
observers who ventured up the hill to see the cleared plantation 
area. This area will be burnt over the next 12 months followed 



In the Devil’s Kitchen near Clarkesdale Sanctuary. Photo: Rod Lowther 
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Peregrine Falcon, Devil’s Kitchen, Woady Yaloak River. 

Photo: David Boyle 



by a few native planting sessions by the Friends Group as part 
of a strategy of turning this part of the sanctuary into a bird- 
friendly habitat. 


To end the day, the group reflected on the many highlights of 
the day before all dispersed on their homeward journey. 
Definitely a place to revisit another day! 


On the return journey, the excursion group stopped off at the 
nearby geological feature known as the Devil's Kitchen. It is a 
natural amphitheatre of high basalt cliffs boarding the Woady 
Yaloak River. We had been told that a pair of Peregrine 
Falcons nested on the cliff face, and we were not disappointed, 
for as soon as we alighted from the vehicles a female could be 
heard calling to its mate. The group were entertained for 15 
minutes watching the male move around looking for prey while 
the female remained in a prominent position from which she 
gave her mate constant instructions and reminders of her 
needs. 


Thanks to Craig Morley who compiled the various bird lists, 
which are available on eBird for review using the following links: 

httD://ebird.ora/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S25129150 

http://ebird.orq/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S25129138 

http://ebird.orq/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S25129131 

http://ebird.ora/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S25129126 

http ://ebird.orq/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S25159344 



An Australian Reed Warbler in fine 
song taken at the Old Breakwater 
Bridge in October. 

This area is presently alive with good 
nunnbers of Reed Warblers and a few 
Little Grassbirds are all very active in 
the bulrushes. Several Warblers with 
nesting nnaterial have been seen 
entering the reed beds so breeding is 
happening. 

Photo: David Tytherleigh 


Contributions invited for the 
Geelong Naturalist 

Members are encouraged to submit short 
articles and photos for consideration for the 
Geelong Naturalist each month. 

If you have observed and/or photographed 
something interesting in the natural world of 
Geelong and its surrounds, 
please send it to us! 

Please refer to the back page for submission 
details. 
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A report on the Bittern Survey 
Reedy Lake and Hospital Swamp 
17 October 2015 

Craig Morley 

...on behalf of the Geelong Field Naturalists Bird Group members and friends who participated 


A n enjoyable late afternoon-early evening was 

enjoyed by keen and intrepid observers participating 
in the BirdLife Australia Bittern listening survey. No 
Bitterns were heard though one pair of observers, at 
Hospital Swamp—Baenschs Lane, was privileged to see 
an Australian Bittern come out to forage in the fading 
light! A wonderful moment! 

This survey also presented a wonderful opportunity to 
get a ‘snap-shot’ of this Reedy Lake/Hospital Swamp 
system and the results of the coordinated survey 
reinforce this. Some of the highlights were varying 
numbers of Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos drifting across 
several sites. Little Grassbirds and Australian Reed- 
Warblers, Golden-headed Cisticolas, and numerous 
Whiskered Terns were encountered at most sites. 
Whitehorse Road produced several Spotted Crakes, 
Baillon’s Crakes and Latham’s Snipes and an adult 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle gave observers at Moolap 
Station Road and Woods Road a real thrill as it patrolled 
over the reed beds putting up many Great Egrets and 
ibis. Magpie Geese, in low numbers, were reported by 
observers at Whitehorse Road and Moolap Station Road. 
Also numerous Swamp Harriers were displaying and 
some fortunate observers spotted a Wedge-tailed Eagle 
drifting past. It’s also interesting to note that it would 
seem that the Straw-necked Ibis and certainly Australian 
White Ibis are breeding in good numbers in the central 
reed bed of Reedy Lake. 


One very exciting outcome of this coordinated survey is 
the high probability that there were six, possibly seven, 
Brolgas in the Reedy Lake/Hospital Swamp part of the 
system on Saturday night. The observers at O’Halloran 
Road saw one bird, observers at Moolap Station Road 
reported two and observers at Woods Road heard two 
calling from the direction of Coppards Road, then, later, 
two calling (unseen but quite close) directly east of their 
survey point (presumably the Moolap Station Road 
birds). The extra piece of the jig-saw is that at no stage 
during the evening did the pair under observation from 
Baenschs Lane call and so this pair cannot account for 
the calls heard at Woods Road from the direction of the 
southern end of Coppards Road; therefore very strong 
circumstantial evidence for six and possibly seven 
Brolgas in the area on Saturday. 

Thanks again to everyone who contributed, your time, 
effort and skills are greatly appreciated! 

If you would like to learn more about the birds seen and 
heard on Saturday, around the Reedy Lake/Hospital 
Swamp part of the Lower Barwon Wetlands, please 
follow the relevant links provided below to the Eremaea 
eBird lists. 

Hospital Swamps—Baenschs Lane http://ebird.orq/ 
ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S25444140 



Masked, White-browed and Dusky Woodswallows, part of a flock of around 200 on Coalmines Road. October 2015. 

Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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Fauna report 


Trevor Pescott 


S ome interesting fauna reports have arrived this 
month, the highlight being the rather rare Striped 
Legless Lizard, now to be called the Many-lined Delma 
according to the latest list from H. G. Cogger. It is also 
good to have some Growling Grass Frog reports, notably 
from Reedy Lake. 

The effects of the dry spring can be severe on wildlife, 
particularly those taxa that require water on a regular if 
not permanent basis. The fate of the tadpoles that had 
been pushed into a tiny pond at the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve is unknown—perhaps a currawong or heron 
found them to be a tasty meal. 


It’s trite to say that echidnas are quaint, fascinating 
animals—that’s all too obvious. But they seem to have 
very little fear of people, and provided they are not 
harassed, they will often display surprising lack of 
concern about the boots they discover as they look for 
food. 

The dolphins that Jade Craven has seen in Corio Bay 
recently are interesting too. While it is convenient to class 
them simply as Bottlenose, they may in fact be the 
Burrunan Dolphin, the species that inhabits the bays and 
not the open waters offshore. 


Mammals 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

04/09/15 

Meredith. ‘Eclipse Creek’, Whinray Road, At 3.30 p.m., pushing through the 
tussocks, nosing the ground, possibly feeding. It came to within a 
half-metre of my boot, before becoming aware of me. It rushed off, then 
resumed foraging. 

WCo 


1 

14/10/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve; it had half-buried itself in the mud of an 
almost-dry waterhole off East Track. It had gone by the next morning. 

GD, TP 

Koala 

1 

08/10/15 

Yaugher, beside 7 Bridges Road near the pine plantation. One heard 
grunting near his house “recently.” (from John Berry.) 

per TP 

Common Brushtail 

Possum 


08/09/15 

Meredith. ‘Eclipse Creek’, Whinray Road. 11.00 p.m. Clambering up slope 
near top of climbing rose on wooden arch. I’ve noticed pieces of young, 
bitten-off leaves on the ground in the last week. 

WCo 

Common Ringtail Possum 

1 

14/09/15 

Slate Quarry Road, near Meredith. It was crossing the bitumen road, eyes 
turned away from car headlights. 

KC, WCo 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

50+ 


Bellbrae, Gundry’s Road; foraging in paddock. 

GGt 


2 

17/10/15 

Torquay, Grasstree Park Nature Reserve 

GGt 


1 

24/10/15 

Hamilton Hwy, near Deans Lane; road-killed. 

LPh 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 


23/08/15 

Brisbane Ranges National Park, Switch Road; hopped across the road, 
following a gully downstream. 

KC,CC, 

WCo 


2 

03/09/15 

Meredith, Whinray Road; a female with a joey looking out of her pouch. 
Watched me (1 was walking), and moved its tail from side to side, then 
hopped a few metres away. 

WCo 


1 

05/10/15 

Anglesea Heath, Forest Road; drinking at waterhole. 

GGt 


4 

15/10/15 

Bamganie Bush, 7.00 p.m. onwards, seen while driving through the bush. 

PSc 

Little Forest Bat 

15 

15/10/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, in harp traps. 9F/4M caught in a trap on the 
north end of West Track, and 2 F/-M at the west end of North Track. 

per TP 

Brown Hare 

5 

18/10/15 

Connewarre, Barwon Heads-Torquay Road near Black Rock Road; in 
paddocks. 

CMo, JN, 
DTy 

Bottlenose Dolphin 

1 

01/10/15 

Corio Bay, between Western and Eastern Beaches. 1 saw one dolphin at 
Eastern Beach yesterday, and at 10.45 a.m. today saw one while driving 
along the Esplanade. Saw another around 2.30 p.m. while sitting at Eastern 
Beach. 1 took photographs of both. Worth noting as 1 go to Eastern Beach a 
lot, and have been seeing the dolphins only in the last 6 weeks or so. 

JCr 


Herps 


Pobblebonk Frog 

7 

30/09/15 

Ocean Grove, calling from Begola Wetlands. 

GD 


1 

25/10/15 

Grey Street, Bacchus Marsh, calling from a neighbours’ swimming pool at 
9.00 p.m. 

DH, MH 

Spotted Marsh Frog 

1 

14/10/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, under a tile near a small, almost-dry pond 
on the east side of the reserve. 

GD, TP 

Common Froglet 


30/09/15 

Ocean Grove, many calling from Begola Wetlands. 

GD 


1 

14/10/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, under a tile near a small, almost-dry pond 
the east side of the reserve. 

GD, TP 

Growling Grass Frog 

4 

17/10/15 

Reedy Lake at O’Halloran’s Road, heard calling. 

GMc, JD 


6 

19/10/15 

Reedy Lake at Woods road, heard calling 

CMo, CFr 

Frog sp. 


14/10/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve; dozens of tadpoles packed into a tiny pool 
in an almost-dry pond near the east side of the reserve, late afternoon. By 
next morning the pool was dry, and the tadpoles had vanished. 

GD 

Marbled Gecko 

1 

02/10/15 

Belmont, a small individual found in the garden at Victoria Terrace. 

TP 
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Herps (cont’d) 


Marbled Gecko 

1 

26/10/15 

Belmont, an adult found among a stack of concrete pavers resting against a 

TP 

Striped Legless Lizard 

1 

07/10/15 

Cressy, found under a tile on the old trotting track. 

TP 

Garden Skink 

Few 

14/10/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, observed and under tiles. 

GD, TP 


1 

18/10/15 

Bannockburn Bushland Reserve, observed. 

LPh 

White’s Skink 

2 

01/10/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve; one very small (2015 hatchling?), the other 
small (2014 hatchling?) 

GD 

Weasel Skink 

1 

12/10/15 

Yaugher, found under a sheet of root-matting. 

TP 

Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

03/10/15 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate; came out in hot weather, magpies and 
Noisy Miners took a lot of noisy interest in it! 

TFI 



04/10/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, noted. 

BL,BML 

Jacky Lizard (Tree 

3 

01/10/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, noted. 

GD 

Dragon) 

Lowland Copperhead Snake 

1 

01/10/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, a large individual. 

GD 


2 

14/10/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, under separate sheets of corrugated roofing 
iron. These are important habitat/shelter for many reptiles and other fauna. 

GD,TP 


Observers: 

BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CC, Colin Cook; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; DH, Dean Hewish; DTy 
David Tytherleigh; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt, Geoff Gates; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JD, Jeff Dagg; JCr, Jade Craven; JN, John 
Newman; KC, Kristen Cook; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MH, Marilyn Hewish; PSc, Paul Schillier; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; 
WCo, Wendy Cook. 


SEANA Spring Camp—Donald 

25-28 September 2015 


Deborah Evans 


T he Donald History and Natural History Group is one of 
the smaller clubs, with only some of their members 
being field naturalists. Despite that, they all ‘rallied to the 
cause’ and ran an excellent camp for us, providing facilities 
to accommodate participants’ needs and using different 
groups from round the town to provide meals. We were 
particularly impressed with the display they prepared of the 
wide range of local crops, both the harvested seeds and 
samples of the plants themselves. 

Our speakers were Ian Morgan who showed us a series of 
brilliant bird photos from the Wimmera region and Anne 
Hughes from St Arnaud who explained the long and 
complex process they have been going through to try to 
save the many endangered orchid species in their district. 

There were two full day excursions and six half-day 
excursions to choose from, covering local properties, 
reserves, the Richardson River and local lakes—not all of 
them with water sadly. Lack of water was a key theme on all 
the excursions. The town’s water supply now comes by pipe 
from the Grampians, a vast improvement on the old channel 
system with its water loss through seepage and 
evaporation. However, now that farmers do not get channel 
water, they have not all been able to fill up farm dams that 


were so valuable for wildlife. Some allocations of pipe 
water have been made to a small number of dams singled 
out for their wildlife potential, but the district does not seem 
to have been as successful as some others in getting these 
allocations. 

The dryness was clearly evident not only in the crops, a 
number of which were already having to be cut due to the 
lack of rain, but also in the paucity of wildflowers in many of 
the areas we visited, both low diversity of species in flower 
and scarcity of flowering specimens. The abundant Golden 
Hoary Sunrays at Mt Jeffcott Flora and Fauna Reserve 
were a spectacular exception. The swathes of Gold Dust 
Wattle Acacia acinacea in full bloom, which had been 
seeded in random furrows in some of the conservation 
areas, were another delight. 

The warm spring weather was bringing out the reptiles, with 
Common Brown Snakes and a Common Bearded Dragon 
highlights for some of us, and the areas near water 
increased our bird lists for the weekend. 

Our thanks and congratulations to the Donald team for a 
wonderful weekend. 



Every mod con at the SEANA Camp at Donald. Photo: Ros Gibson 


Common Bearded Dragon 


Photo: Deborah Evans 
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September-October Bird Observations—some highlights 


W e trust you are enjoying the new format of 

noteworthy and interesting bird observations in the 
Geelong Naturalist. The full list of bird observation 
records can be found on the Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club website at: http://www.qfnc.orq.au/observations/bird 
-observations 

Spring breeding for many species is well underway and 
we have two separate reports of adult pairs of Australian 
Wood Ducks each with 10 small ducklings. And 
several local pairs of breeding Tawny Frogmouths have 
given much pleasure as the sequence of events are 
chronicled with fluffy wide-eyed young fledging in recent 
days. A record of a pair of Banded Lapwings along 
Beach Road Avalon with at least one runner was 
noteworthy. 

Last month we remarked on Cattle Egrets and again this 
month there are records of lower numbers so it will 
indeed be interesting to track the dates as the species 
disappears from our region in coming weeks. They 
continue to be present and some birds are now showing 
the gorgeous orange breeding flush in their plumage. Will 
some remain to once more breed at Balyang Sanctuary 
as they did several years ago? Please keep an eye out 
for these birds and submit your records so we might learn 
of a breeding record or at least establish the last date for 
the species in our region for the year. Whiskered Terns 
continue to build up in numbers at several wetlands such 
as Karaaf, Reedy Lake and Wurdiboluc and it continues 
to be a source of fascination that we really have very few 
breeding records for this species even though they are 
often here in the breeding finery in what is apparently 
suitable breeding habitat, so please keep observing. 

Birds give us so much pleasure for so many different 
reasons and it is always a delight to appreciate and enjoy 
the gloriously glistening plumage of Glossy Ibis —thirty of 
them recently at Hospital Swamp must have been quite a 
sight! A flock of at least 10 Gang-gang Cockatoos 
provided a most enjoyable introduction to the recent Bird 
Group excursion to Dog Rocks Sanctuary. A sighting of a 
Buff-banded Rail feeding on damp grass early in the 
morning reminds us to get out and about earlier in the 
warmer months to really enjoy our birdlife. On occasions, 
strange things happen with the correct expression of 
colours in the plumage of birds and so two leucistic 
Common Mynas along the Portarlington Road have 
caused interest in recent weeks. 

After the successful launch of the Geelong Environment 
Council brochure to help the cause of preserving the 
disused Moolap Saltworks, some observers cast their 
eyes towards Stingaree Bay and found 83 Great Crested 
Grebes spread across the water. Blue Rocks at 42W 
has been a good spot to enjoy Pacific Golden Plovers in 
recent weeks and a Sanderling has also been recorded 


Craig Morley, John Newman, Rod Lowther 

there. Writing of our shorebird migrants from the northern 
hemisphere, there was a record of eight Ruddy 
Turnstones from Indented Head. 

The warm dry winds of early October brought 
White-browed Woodswallows and Masked 
Woodswallows across our skies, with records from 
Hamlyn Heights, Newtown and Anglesea Heath. The 
higher than normal proportion of Masked Woodswallows 
amongst some of these flocks was noteworthy. It will be 
interesting to see if both species stay to breed in our local 
woodlands. White-browed Woodswallows were observed 
coming down into the trees and interacting as pairs at 
Bannockburn Bushland Reserve on 18 October, so it will 
be interesting see what eventuates. 

Other interesting sightings in recent weeks have been of 
single silent Rufous Songlarks at Hospital Swamp and 
Anglesea Heath. This is a species that arrives in our 
region in low numbers in most springs, so please keep an 
eye and an ear out for them in coming months. Also two 
species that we look forward to seeing each spring. Satin 
Flycatcher and White-winged Triller, were recorded 
on 18 October at Anglesea and Bannockburn Bushland 
respectively. And White-bellied Cuckoo-shrikes have 
popped up at Bannockburn Bushland and Anglesea 
Heath where the observers were thrilled to observe the 
dark morph of the species. 

Many observers like getting out to our local wetlands and 
some of the more recent records include a Baillon’s 
Crake and a Latham’s Snipe at the wetland in 
Kingston Estate, Ocean Grove. Recent counts of 132 
Freckled Ducks along with 30 Latham’s Snipe at 
Begola Wetlands show the importance of this site in 
Ocean Grove. And a Spotless Crake running for cover at 
Balyang Sanctuary reminds us to look for this species as 
muddy margins are exposed with increased evaporation 
in coming months; Jerringot at Belmont Common is 
another good location to monitor. The wetlands of our 
region may become critical drought refuges in the months 
to come so please keep the lists and records rolling along 
as we continue to build a picture of the ever changing 
picture of birdlife in the Geelong region. 

Thank you to all the observers who contributed records 
for the period covered by this report: 

ANGAIR, Angus Hartshorn, Brett Smith, Chrissy 
Freestone, Colin Foreman, Craig Morley, Darren Bird, 
David Cook, David Rantall, David Tytherleigh, Dean 
Hewish, Elizabeth Macpherson, Fauna Survey Group, 
Geoff Gates, Glen White, Gordon McCarthy, Graham 
Possingham, Guy Dutson, Hugo Phillipps, Jennifer Carr, 
Jenny Possingham, John Newman, Marilyn Hewish, 
Mary-Anne Thorpe, Paul Schillier, Phil Gordon, Rob 
Ganly, Sandra Lea-Wood, Susan Kruss, Tom Fletcher, 
Trevor Lumb. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Thursday 26 November 2015 
Leader: Angus Hartshorn 

OGNR has been a popular binding spot for many years 
with 143 species recorded in eBird. 

Initially we will walk from the car park along the north 
fence of the reserve. This is often a good area to find 
birds as it abuts farmland to the north. Then time 
permitting, there are several routes back to the car 
park. 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. in the OGNR car park, Melway 483, 
484 (the entrance is off Grubb Rd at the reserve’s north 
east corner). Travelling time from Geelong is about 30 
minutes. 

Bring: Binoculars, sunscreen, hat, rain gear, 
walking shoes. Lunch or a snack recommended as we 
will probably finish about midday. 

Contact: Angus Hartshorn 52585183; 
angus.hartshorn@bigpond.com 


Challenge Bird Counts (CBCs) 

Once again, GFNC, in association with Birdlife 
Australia, is organising two CBCs this year. 

These bird-filled days are always enjoyable and a 
great opportunity to learn more about the birds and 
birding spots of the Geelong region. 

Bellarine Peninsula 
Saturday 6 December 2015 

Leader: Barry Lingham 
Meet at Pt Addis car park 

Brisbane Ranges/You Yangs 
Saturday 12 December 2015 

Leader: John Newman 
Meet at Steiglitz Courthouse, Steiglitz 

Start time: 6.00 a.m. 

Finish time: approx. 7.00 p.m. 

If you’d like to take part for all or part of at least 
one day please contact Barry 
(lingham(@tpg.com.au) 
or John (microhouse3(@gmail.com) 


Mailing roster 
November: Jan Venters 
December: Chrissy Freestone 


GFNC Excursion 
Otway Region Skink Hunt 
Sunday 22 November 2015 

The purpose of the day is to search for skinks, and 
other reptiles, in the Otway-Stony Rises region. 

It is a long distance to cover, so it is suggested we 
car-pool as far as possible. 

Our first destination is a small reserve beyond 
Pomborneit where there is a population of the 
Corangamite Water Skink. It is a sub-species of the 
Southern Water Skink that we should see at other 
places. 

One of the sites we will visit is the Floating Islands 
Reserve where in the past we have found a good range 
of reptiles. 

From the Stony Rises we will travel back through Colac 
to Forrest where we will have lunch at the caravan park. 
For anyone looking for a cup of coffee, or indeed some 
lunch, there are several options in Forrest. 

After lunch we will travel up Kaanglang Road past the 
Lake Elizabeth turnoff to search for several other 
reptiles such as the tree-dwelling Spencer’s Skink and 
the feeble-legged McCoy’s skink that is strictly ground¬ 
dwelling. 

From there we will take the Great Ocean Road from 
Lome to Anglesea and have a look for the Mountain 
Dragon. 

Then, if time and enthusiasm persists, we can come 
back through Torquay and look for the Metallic Skink in 
the Grasstree Park Nature Reserve. 

Program 

8.00 a.m. Meet at Balyang Sanctuary carpark for 
car-pooling. 

The round trip will be at least 300 km, but that may 
increase if any detours are taken, so it is suggested we 
use as few vehicles as possible. 

Drive straight through Colac and to Pomborneit to reach 
the reserve by about 10.00 a.m. 

Back to the Floating Islands Reserve where we will 
spend about half-an-hour. 

We should be back to Forrest by about 12.30 p.m. 

1.30 p.m. Leave Forrest to drive through the Otway 
Ranges. Take the Kaanglang Road to the Benwerrin-Mt 
Sabine Road, turn left and travel back to the Lorne- 
Deans Marsh Road, then turn right to Lome, onto the 
Great Ocean Road to Anglesea. 

Bring: morning tea, lunch, drinks and snacks, 
binoculars, cameras, sun-screen, sturdy footwear, hat, 
wear long trousers (we are likely to meet snakes). 

Note: if conditions change, we may aiter the route 
suggested above! 

Contact: Trevor Pescott or Barry Lingham (details 
on inside back cover). 
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Coming events 


NOVEMBER 2015 DECEMBER 2015 


3 

General Meeting: Mark Rodrigue—Marine creatures of our 

1 

General Meeting: Members’ night and end-of-year supper 


local bays 

6 

Challenge Bird Count-Bellarine Peninsula 

5-8 

Fauna survey—Gum Flat, Angelsea 

12 

Challenge Bird Count-Brisbane Ranges/You Yangs 

10 

Plant Group: Meeting sharing photos and observations 

10-13 

Fauna survey-TBA 

14-18 

Fauna survey—Nhill 



18 

Cadets: Meeting 



19 

Bird Group Meeting: Guy Dutson—Birds of Melanesia 



22 

Excursion: Otway region skink hunt 



26 

Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Ocean Grove Nature 

Reserve 



TBA 

Cadets Christmas breakup 
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0439 035 277 
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Rod Lowther 
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Treasurer 

Tracey Hinton 

5243 9973 
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Minute Secretary 
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Dean Hewish 
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myibook@iprimus.com.au 
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David Boyle 
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Grace Lewis 
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u u 

Graham Possingham 
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Bruce Lindsay 
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Bird Group 

Craig Morley 
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Bruce Lindsay 
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brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Chrissy Freestone 
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Sub-editor 
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deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
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Craig Morley 
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craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Bela Bard-Brucker 

5243 7072 

bbardbrucker@gmail.com 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 
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lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 
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myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 

— 

— 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 



Convenor 

Lynne Clarke 

0439 390 801 

alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets 

Jeff Dagg 

0419 551 847 

gfncadets@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 23 November 2015 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help 

—late copy may not be accepted. 

Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg 

and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor. 


Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinetnetau 



GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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